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the King's title was changed, to show that the sovereign
of Great Britain, while remaining the same person
corporeally, was not to be confused with the sovereign
of Canada or of Australia, and that the King of
Canada is not the same person, juridically speaking,
as the sovereign of the United Kingdom. Furthermore,
no modification of that title, or of the order of suc-
cession might take place without first being approved
by each of the Dominions.

Thus the progressive elimination of the traces of
colonial dependence continued, an elimination which
was marked, of course, by the consolidation of the
international status of the Dominions, but still more
by their increasing internal autonomy, as a result of
the famous Statute of Westminster in 1931. For if a
third British Empire, well on its way to being formed
on the eve of the first Great War, presented to the eyes
of the external world the picture of a society composed
of equal partners, some odd restrictions still existed
within the imperial community. All of these restric-
tions, moreover, were aimed at maintaining, in law if
not in fact, the legislative supremacy of the Parliament
at Westminster over the Dominion Parliament. Such,
for example, was the Colonial Laws Validity Act which
has already been mentioned.

After the Statute of 1931 the Dominions were
dependent on the Parliament at Westminster for
nothing. Free to enact what laws they pleased,
whether they contradicted British laws, or had an
extra-territorial scope, without fear of having them
disallowed by London, they were equally free to abolish
in civil cases, as in criminal cases, appeals to the Privy
Council until then the Empire's supreme tribunal.